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At a recent meeting of the Governing Board of the Yale Law 
School the following minute was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Professor Wayland has resigned his position as Dean 
of the Law Department of Yale University on account of the con- 
dition of his health, and, 

Whereas, At the request of this department he has been appointed 
by the Corporation, Emeritus Professor of English Constitutional 
Law, 

Resolved, That we, the Governing Board of this department, 
deeply regret that he finds himself unable to resume the active duties 
of his office which he has discharged for nearly thirty years, with 
a devotion, fidelity and success universally recognized by all who 
know the history of the Yale Law School. To him, more than to 
any other man, it owes its ample library and spacious building. 
Joining its Faculty, then composed of only three instructors, in 1871, 
when the graduating class numbered only twelve, and that number 
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had been exceeded only twice in previous years, he leaves it with a 
faculty of ten professors, three assistant professors and one in- 
structor, and an enrollment of 250 students, besides nearly ninety 
academic seniors electing courses in law. In 1871, there were but 
two classes. Since then the undergraduate course has been pro- 
longed to three years, with a corresponding increase in the instruc- 
tion given, and a graduate course of one or two years more — the 
first established at any American or English law school — which for 
more than a quarter of a century has been training men in juris- 
prudence in the largest sense and furnishing well-equipped teachers 
in this and other law schools. We extend to him our sincere con- 
gratulations on these great advances in legal education at Yale, in 
which he has had so large a share, and are glad to feel assured that 
his interest in the school will continue unabated. 

Resolved, That the Acting Dean be requested to send to Professor 
Wayland a copy of this minute. 



COMMENT. 

THE USE OF ORAL WILLS IN CONNECTICUT. 

Oral or nuncupative wills were used in Connecticut from the 
settlement of the colony until as late as 1725 1 and perhaps later. 
Although there was nothing in our statute law until 1821 to prevent 
their use, they have been obsolete so long that they are nearly, if 
not quite, forgotten. Thus, the Supreme Court says in Stone's 
Appeal, 74 Conn. 301, 303 : 

"Prior to the Revision of 1821, it does not appear that 
any express statutory provision existed requiring all wills 
to be in writing; but from clear implication from the 
statutes prior to that time relating to devises of real estate, 
wills containing such devises were required to be in writing, 
just as they were in England. Although it does not appear 
that prior to the Revision of 1821 any statutory provision 
existed expressly, or by clear implication, requiring wills 
of personality to be in writing, yet the legislation of that 
period in reference to estates, executors, probate courts, 
and proof of wills, seems to proceed from the fact that 
written wills alone were used and proved. It is true that 
Judge Swift in his "System" (Vol. I, p. 420), published 
in 1795, gives the substance of what Blackstone says about 
nuncupative wills, as one of the common-law forms of 
testamentary disposition; but it does not follow from this 
that such wills were ever used and proved in this State. 
We are not aware that unwritten wills have ever been 
used or probated in this State, although it may have been 

1 See will of Abigail Bishop, New Haven Probate Records, Vol. 5, pp. 
255-6. 



